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this contention I am practically speaking for my brother physicists, — that 
whereas life or mind can neither generate energy nor directly exert force, 
yet it can cause matter to exert force on matter, and so can exercise guid- 
ance and control : it can so prepare any scene of activity, by arranging 
the position of existing material, and timing the liberation of existing 
energy, as to produce results concordant with an ' idea or scheme or inten- 
tion ' : it can, in short, ' aim ' and ' fire.' " 

Professor Lodge's book is another evidence of the fact that the me- 
chanical theory of the universe is not satisfactory to all scientists, and that 
interaction and vitalism are being looked upon with greater favor than 
during the immediate past. The views set forth are not very popular with 
present-day philosophers, but that is perhaps because these thinkers are 
mortally afraid of being called unscientific. When the physicists concede 
the possibility of such a relation between matter and a guiding principle as 
is spoken of by Professor Lodge, the strictly mechanical theory of the uni- 
verse will disappear from philosophy. At present, however, it is doubtful 
whether the great mass of his ' brother scientists ' will accept him as their 
spokesman. 

Frank Thilly. 

Princeton University. 

The Concept Action in History and in the Natural Sciences. By Percy 
Hughes. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1905. — pp. 108. 

Dr. Hughes's aim in this essay is to set forth the antithesis between his- 
torical science and natural science. The work evidently has been in part 
suggested by Rickert's Die Grenzen der naturwissenschaftlichen Begriffs- 
bildung ; but, while Rickert holds that history is the science of the indi- 
vidual and natural science the science of the universal, Dr. Hughes main- 
tains that the antithesis is more fully and richly set forth by the contrast of 
action as the field of history and law as the field of natural science. 
"Action in antithesis to law distinguishes the field and purpose of history " 
(p. 23), and "action is internal determination" or "inner causation." 
Historical action is teleological (p. 44) and it resides in individual 
wholes as potentiality or tendency. Its source in an inner tendency of 
the individual distinguishes historical movement from the mechanical 
movement with which natural science is concerned. In history we always 
seek and find the explanation of movement in tendencies resident in an 
individual (a person, a nation, a phase of culture, etc.), whereas in natural 
science we go beyond the individual thing and find the explanation of its 
movements in the general circumstances and finally in the whole state of 
the world. Hence the naturalist strives to reduce things to passivity. Dr. 
Hughes gives several very pertinent illustrations of his meaning. 

In Chapter IV., entitled " Action in Mechanics," he criticises in an inter- 
esting manner the inconsistencies involved in the retention of ' action ' as a 
concept of mechanical science, in view of the elimination of ' efficiency ' from 
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mechanics and the treatment of force as the circumstances of a thing. In the 
following Chapter, on "Action in the Sciences of Nature other than Me- 
chanics," he calls attention to the historical element of tendency or inner 
causation involved in the qualitative distinctions or specific properties of 
chemism, heat, light, electricity, etc. He argues further that in the sphere 
of biology the notion of reaction to stimulus introduces the element of 
specific, action and individual agent, and that it seems impossible that 
biological phenomena can ever be wholly reduced to mechanical terms. 

In his very summary remarks on "The Logic of History " (Chapter VI), 
he asserts that the identity of a past fact with a present is necessary to his- 
torical knowledge. He remarks very pertinently on the necessity of defining 
the concept of each historical unity : i.e. reason, the nature of freedom, hu- 
manity, etc. , and of determining the logical inter-relations of these concepts. 
I have not been able to make out clearly the meaning of his remarks on 
the relations of nature and history in the field of aesthetics. The last 
chapter emphasizes, rightly, I think, the historical character of ethics, 
although the matter might be developed with much greater clearness and 
force by bringing out the contrast between the formal sociological type 
of ethics and ethics as a comparative historical science of personal valua- 
tions. It is only by a development in the latter fashion that ethics can 
take a central position in the sciences of humanity. Dr. Hughes says that 
ethics is concerned with anticipated actions, and anticipation must be in 
terms of past experience. Hence the historical character of a concrete 
ethics. 

One regrets the scrappy treatment of some of the problems in a survey 
covering so many important questions in philosophy. The style is in places 
somewhat awkward and at times obscure. But to Dr. Hughes belongs the 
merit of first treating in English the logic of the fundamental antithesis 
between history and natural science of which Windelband and Rickert 
have made so much in Germany. Dr. Hughes is not content with setting 
up a contrast. He also judiciously emphasizes the inter-relations of history 
and natural science. Still I do not think the difference between his own 
treatment and Rickert' s is so great as he seems to think. Rickert also 
recognizes the historical element in the natural sciences and the moment 
of development in history. And Dr. Hughes has to define his concept 
' action ' in terms of the individual and teleological in contrast to law and 
mechanism. I suppose he means by ' action ' movement that issues 
from self-activity, and this is surely individual. Whether so vague a term 
as action is likely to come into use in this specific sense is doubtful. Would 
it not be better to say that, wherever we have a determinate or individual 
whole that goes through development, either in its self-related wholeness or 
in relation to other wholes, there we have historical materials ; and that 
history in the widest sense is the study of the development (with reference 
to ends) of determinate wholes in the fulness of their relations, whereas 
natural science emphasizes the apparent recurrence of the same phenome- 
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non and treats the individual simply as an illustration of a recurrent process, 
i. £., as a mere example of a class or law ? 

J. A. Leighton. 
Hobart College. 

La sociologie genetique : Essai sur la pensee et la vie sociale pr6historiques. 
Par Francois Cosentixi. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1905. — pp. xviii, 205. 

This book is a general study of social origins. It concerns, in the words 
of the author, " toutes les manifestations du monde primitif en relation 
avec la pensee primitive ou avec la vie sociale prehistorique." The topics 
taken up include : La sociologie genetique ; les societes animales ; les 
sauvages modernes ; les races humaines et le polygenisme ; les donnees 
de la palethnologie ; l'homme primitif; la famille primitive; la societe 
primitive ; la propriete primitive ; les idees primitives ; les conceptions 
mythologiques ; le langage et l'ecriture ; la religion ; la morale ; le droit ; 
l'organisation politique et les classes sociales ; and Tart, l'industrie, le 
commerce. 

As a whole, the work is not an organic unity. It is not an attempt on 
the part of the author to reconstruct primitive society on the basis of some 
fundamental sociological concept of his own. It is rather an assemblage 
and somewhat critical examination of the current theories in connection 
with the various topics discussed. The author's own attitude may perhaps 
be described in most general terms, as a tendency to reject too simple and 
universal genetic explanations. This tendency appears, for example, in the 
discussion of polygenisme, the primitive family, the origin of property, and 
the genesis of myths. 

In the main, the earlier chapters are methodological in character ; the 
middle portion of the volume is almost purely descriptive, but as the data 
become more abundant, the treatment rises to the level of interpretation, 
and, especially in the later chapters, it sometimes reaches the highest level 
of sociological inquiry — the interpretation of the present in terms of genesis 
and process. 

Looked at broadly, however, Professor Cosentini's discussion must be 
described as a popular treatment of the subject in hand. But this state- 
ment is not intended to be condemnatory or even critical. Popular socio- 
logical discussions in this field are a vital present need. In so far as they 
link the present with the remote past they perform a great social service, 
since they thus tend to break up the naive, almost childish, acceptance of 
present-day institutions which, even in this era of evolutionary science, is 
characteristic of the ' educated ' and well-to-do classes. 

The introduction to the volume in hand by Maxime Kovalewsky, Ancien 
Professeur de droit publique a l'Universite de Moscou, is suggestive and 
well worth reading. A useful feature of the work is the extensive bibliog- 
raphy which follows each chapter. 

R. F. Hoxie. 

Cornell University. 



